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SOI  II  ()(^rv 

RciiiiiuIki  me-  wIkii  you  «r  lovely 
ihillHs 

Or  hear  eiuliiriug  iiiiisir.  I.  too,  reeall 

I'hc  joyous  songs  anil  colors  of  this 
Fartii; 

hut  now  iny  eyes  ate  dosed,  my  ears 
are  smiled, 

\nd  only  the  soft  whispers  of  iny  soul 

Disiurh  the  silent  darkness  of  tny  ilays. 

Here  in  the  dark  1 huild  a world  of 
il  reams 

1 rom  living  essences;  my  lingers  trace 

1 he  fragile  beauty  of  a full-blown 
llowcr. 

The  placid  kindliness  of  wood  and 
stone. 

And  the  warm  smiles  of  cherished 
fiiends  who  share 

I ile’s  changing  seasons  as  they  come 
and  go. 


Filciiii]  l.ili!  With 

1 he  verses  on  this  pngc  rellect  the 
ileep-down  happiness  of  a man  so  well 
adjusted  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives 
and  serves  that  he  entitled  his  first  col- 
lection ol  poems  “My  Heart  Sings.” 

Made  totally  blind  by  spinal  menin- 
gitis at  the  age  ol  six,  Robert  Smillulas 
became  also  totally  deaf  only  three  years 
later.  At  a school  for  the  blind  in  his 
native  Pittsburgh  he  learned  the  manual 
alphabet  system  of  communication; 
later,  in  high  school  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution in  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
he  became  skillful  in  vibration  speech 
rc;iding.  ^Vith  this  important  etjuip- 
ment  as  an  asset,  he  underwent  the  regu- 
lar course  of  training  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  where  he  was  taught  to  operate 
cutting  tools  anil  power  machines  and 


P.\R.\DOX 

I wonder  where  the  flowers  go 
When  their  last  petals  fall  to  earth. 
.Slender  and  brown  above  the  snow 
Their  withered  stalks  sway  to  and  fro. 
Impatient  lor  the  spring’s  rebirth. 

1 hen  .April,  with  its  sparkling  breath, 
Reilcems  them  from  their  frost-bound 
tomb; 

How  stiddenly  they  spring  from  death. 
And  with  a rainbow  glory  wreathe 
Bare  fields  with  resurrected  bliKim. 


I’ity  me  not  that  light  no  longei  lills 

1 hesc  eyes  with  shapes  ol  suns  and 
moons  and  stars. 

.And  crisp  young  blossoms  Irom  an 
.Apiil  field; 

Nor  that  the  biids  no  longer  sing  to 
me 

I heir  gay  cascades  of  gladness  from 
blue  heights. 

Where  all  the  toices  of  the  winds  arc 
hushed. 

1 know  the  joy  of  full  and  active 
days — 

The  task  well  done,  the  goal  1 sought 
attaincsl; 

The  keen  delight  of  knowing  that  my 
deeds 

.Span  future  years,  and  bring  to  those 
who  share 

The  desire  for  fuller  living  I have 
known, 

Ihe  strength  of  faith,  bright  hopes 
for  happiness. 


a fiiiiijiiii]  lliiart 

iiitiiKliicecl  to  a variety  of  crafts — all 
valuable  in  tlie  business  of  making  a 
living. 

His  production  record  broke  all  rec- 
ords. But  the  young  man  had  cravings 
and  ambitions  that  could  not  be  satis- 
fied apart  from  a college  education 
gained  in  company — and  competition — 
with  students  who  shared  his  enthusi- 
asms but  not  his  handicaps.  So  the  same 
IHB,  confident  of  his  ability  to  succeed, 
not  only  underwrote  his  study  program 
but  found  for  him  a student-companion 
to  help  him  meet  the  inevitable  prob- 
lems of  travel  and  communication. 
Others  who  gave  substantial  assistance 
were  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency,  the  .-American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  a goodly  number  of  vol- 
unteers who  made  Braille  transcri|)tions 


IIY.MN  OF  PR  AISE 

I praise  my  God,  for  He  has  guided 
me 

Through  darkness  too  intense  to  find 
the  day; 

1 praise  my  God,  for  He  provideil  me 

With  music  when  all  sound  had  died 
away. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  silence  too  pro- 
found. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  darkness  anil 
despair, 

.\Iy  soul  has  risen  through  the  world 
and  found 

A thousand  blessings  in  His  loving 
care. 

Into  the  songless  darkness  of  my  days 

The  light  of  hope  and  song  of  love 
have  crept, 

I’ntil  my  spirit  sings  this  hymn  of 
praise 

To  Him  who  woke  me  when  my  whole- 
life  slept. 


ROBERT  J.  SMITHDAS 
Counsslor,  Community  Relation*  Dapartmant 
Industrial  Homa  lor  tha  Wind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


of  tlie  textbooks  and  other  materials 
needed  for  his  studies. 

Their  ellorts  were  amply  rewarded. 
Mr.  .Smithdas  made  a remarkable  record 
at  .St.  John’s  University,  and  went  on 
from  there  to  do  the  same  at  New  A'ork 
University,  where  he  did  graduate  work 
in  vocational  rehabilitation.  Flis  Mas- 
ter of  .Arts  degree,  gratited  in  1953,  was 
the  first  in  history  to  be  earned  by  a 
deaf-blind  person.  Since  then,  as  a 
member  of  die  IHB  staff,  he  has  been 
helping  to  make  known  the  many-sided 
program  of  that  history-making  institu- 
tion to  which  so  many  owe  so  much.  In 
delivering  speeches  he  cannot  hear  to 
audiences  he  cannot  see,  he  gives  elo- 
ijuent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  even 
the  severest  of  .sensory  impairments  can 
be  bravely  faced  and  overcome. 


PROSPEt;  FOR 

Real  gold  is  where  you  find  it — so  they 
say — 

.And  I still  liiid  il  cvcrywheic  I go. 

Not  in  the  ruggeil  folds  of  granite  hills. 

Nor  in  the  valleys  of  their  tumbling 
streams. 

But  in  the  unknown  hours  of  each 
new  ilay; 

The  precious  gift  of  friendship;  love’s 
warm  glow; 

.And  all  the  glory  of  this  world  that 
tills 

Mv  heart  with  its  imperishable  dreams. 
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lOURNAL  OF  REHABILITATION 


Though  paralyzed  by  polio  he 
performs  capably  in  the 
cabinetmaker's  role 


in  Connecticut 


So  Says 

THE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 


CYRUS  G.  FLANDERS 

Technician 


WHY  can'i  llic  l-.injjloymciu  Serv- 
ice find  jobs  for  more  of  our 
severely  handicapped  clients?  That 
was  tlie  question  Joe  Marra  sliot  at  me 
in  January  19S-1.  Joe  is  Chief  of  Re- 
liabilitation  Services  for  the  Connec- 
liiin  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. 

"If  we  could  put  a specialist  in  eacii 
local  oflice,  make  him  responsible  for 
placing  severely  handicapped  workers, 
and  give  him  the  rime  to  knock  on 
employers’  doors,  we  would  place 
them  for  you,"  I answered.  "We’re  not 
going  to  be  able  to  place  more  than 
an  occasional  one  of  these  clients  with 
our  present  staff.” 

That  was  the  truth.  In  theory,  we 
were  geared  to  do  a good  job.  Judged 
by  the  standards  of  that  day,  we  teerc 
doing  a good  job.  We  were  placing  a 
somewhat  higher  percentage  of  handi- 
capped workers  than  tlie  average.  Re- 
lationships between  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Em- 
ployment Service  were  good.  Their 
representatives  were  in  our  local  offices 
at  least  once  a week.  I'he  greatest 
single  source  of  referrals  to  the  Bureau 
was  the  Emj)loyment  Sersice.  When- 
ever our  counselors  were  tailed  in  for 
training  in  .services  to  the  handitapped, 
Bureau  |>ersf)nnel  were  invited.  We 
attended  the  Bureau’s  stall  training 
meetings  occasionally.  Both  the  Bu- 
reau and  the  Em]jloyment  Service 
worked  under  a tarefully  prepared 
agreement  which  outlined  the  proce- 
dures each  would  follow. 

We  had  esltdjlished  a practice  proba- 
bly few  if  any  slates  employed.  Once 
a month  for  ten  years,  representatives 
from  the  Bureau,  the  Employment 
Service,  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service,  the  Veterans  Administration, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  had  met  to  discuss  individual 
clients  and  the*  responsiijjjjt^j^^  each 


tigency  had  toward  tliem.  We  dealt 
swiftly  with  any  problem  that  threat- 
ened to  break  down  the  excellent  co- 
operation that  existed  among  the 
agencies. 

Cooperation  between  the  two  agen- 
cies was  good,  and  we  were  placing 
handicapped  workers,  but  not  the  diffi- 
cult-to-place  ones.  I had  told  Joe 
Marra  why. 

Every  worker  in  the  field  of  rehabili- 
tation was  cheered  when  Public  Law 
565  was  passed  in  the  spring  of  1954. 

In  Connecticut,  we  began  at  once 
to  “tool  up”  for  the  job  we  hoped  we 
woidd  be  able  to  do  in  the  coming 
months.  We  followed  the  same  general 
pattern  that  was  followed  in  most 
states.  I’m  sure.  At  state  headquarters, 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
program  of  services  to  the  handicapped 
was  fixed.  In  the  larger  local  offices, 
one  interviewer  in  each  placement 
section  was  chosen  and  given  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  handicapped 
workers  would  be  considered  for  every 
opening  that  section  received.  In  the 
smaller  offices  the  counselor  was  as- 
signed responsibility  for  placement  of 
tlte  handicapped. 

All  the  managers  and  field  super- 
visors were  called  in  to  state  head- 
quarters for  one  day  and  were  briefed 
on  the  implications  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. The  director  made  it  plain 
that  he  expected  the  staff  to  do  a real 
job  of  placement  of  the  handicapped, 
including  the  severely  handicapped. 
Next,  the  counselors  and  selective 
])lacement  interviewers  were  given 
four  days  of  intensive  review  of  the 
fundamentals  of  counseling  and  place- 
ment of  the  handicapped.  Repre.senta- 
tives  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  tlie  Blind  were  called  on  to 
give  assistance  in  training.  Leading 
physicians  in  the  state  gave  freely  of 


their  time  at  the  training  se.ssion.  Case 
histories  of  successful  placements  of 
severely  handicapped  workers  residt- 
ing  from  effective  cooperation  between 
the  Employment  Service  and  the 
Bureau  were  reviewed  in  detail. 

The  agreement  between  the  two 
agencies  was  revamped. 

Surveys  of  the  services  given  to 
handicapped  workers  were  made  in 
each  of  the  nineteen  Employment 
Service  offices  to  determine  what  weak- 
nesses needed  correction. 

Thus,  we  were  “tooled  up”  to  do 
the  job. 

Examples  of  successful  work  being 
done  by  the  newly  ap[)ointed  selective 
placement  interviewers  began  to  come 
in.  One  interviewer,  determined  to 
place  a badly  handicapped  client  of 
the  Bureau,  checked  every  order  that 
came  into  his  office  for  three  months, 
and  searched  for  opportunities  to  place 
the  client  during  every  field  visit  he 
made  during  that  time  before  he  fin- 
ally found  the  right  job  for  him. 

There  were  other  examples  to  prove 
that  we  were  making  some  progress. 
But  tliat  progress  was  so  slowl 

In  January  1956  the  Bureau  told  us 
that  454  clients  were  seeking  work. 
All  had  been  referred  to  the  Employ- 
ment Service  for  assistance  in  place- 
ment. The  Bureau  asked  that  their 
status  be  checked.  W'c  found  that  88 
of  the  454  were  not  even  registered 
with  us!  Only  160  had  been  in  our 
offices  within  the  last  thirty  days. 
Many  of  the  remaining  206  had  not 
been  near  us  in  months! 

The  Bureau  set  to  work  immediately 
to  get  these  clients  to  come  to  the 
Employment  Service  ollices  and  to 
keep  close  contact  with  them. 

The  Employment  Service  took  action 
at  once  to  insure  that  such  a situation 
coidd  not  hajjpen  again.  Every  card 
{Continued  on  page  19) 
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